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scale in question. That amazing work, Iberia, is characterized by the 
perfunctory remark that it is "a brilliantly scored piece of impressionistic 
tone-painting." To have yielded the most subtle and original musical tem- 
perament of the twentieth century, in some of his chief manifestations, 
into the hands of this kind of critical incompetence is an offense not easy 
to forgive. Certain other chapters dealing with outstanding developments 
of musical art are conventional and amateurish — the sort of thing that 
might serve as a series of club papers for a Middle Western reading circle. 
There are far too many errors of fact in the volumes — errors which 
any conservatory student or musical journalist could easily have cor- 
rected. The first requisite of such a history is that it should be accurate 
— especially in regard to facts easily verifiable. There has been slipshod 
editing in The Art of Music. 



Present Day Europe. By T. Lothrop Stoddard, A. M., Ph. D. New 
York: The Century Company, 1917. 

Although it professes to deal with the states of mind of the warring 
European nations, Dr. Stoddard's book, Present Day Europe, is most in- 
teresting not in those passages wherein the author attempts by means of 
numerous citations of conflicting views to body forth contemporary public 
opinion, but rather in the purely historical parts. 

The chapter upon England and that upon France are decidedly un- 
satisfactory in that no sufficient attempt is made to evaluate the different 
views — some of them quite individual — which are there presented, or to 
construct an intelligible picture of the public mind. Proportion — not 
omniscience, of course — is what is lacking. The author seems unable to 
do what a writer in close spiritual contact with the nations concerned 
could certainly do — that is, to give his readers some sure clue to the nature 
and motives of the prevailing national feeling. The result is a confusing 
medley of views — some of practically no present importance, others con- 
fined to a few, and nearly all not merely in contrast, but in hopeless con- 
flict with one another. The chapter upon Germany, too, though it 
possesses, in the nature of the case, a greater degree of unity, answers 
few real questions, being made up for the most part of those bellicose 
and egoistic German utterances with which we are already too familiar. 

Fundamentally, the shortcoming of the book would seem to be that 
whereas the author has no difficulty in discovering and expressing the 
views of governments and of individual thinkers, he is, in some cases at 
least, insufficiently informed about the character and temper of the peo- 
ples of whom he treats. Thus in the chapter upon Russia, not to speak 
of the fact that the recent revolution is not discussed at all, there is little 
if any recognition either of those conditions which would have made the 
further perpetuation of the Czardom an anomaly or of those elements in 
the national life which brought to pass the greatest political event of 
modern times. 

Throughout the book the author shows a certain aloofness from the 
moral and ideal issues involved in his theme — such an aloofness as seems 
scarcely ever justifiable except upon the plea that one's viewpoint is 
strictly scientific. 

The author's final remarks are to the effect that the whole Euro- 
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pean problem is extremely complex, and that " simplicist solutions " 
cannot be relied upon. It is better to wait and see, Dr. Stoddard appears 
to think, than to try to forecast in any degree the course of evolution. As 
a corrective to naive ways of thinking, this is doubtless very well ; but to- 
day, when issues seem to be constantly growing clearer and hopes higher, 
this sort of philosophy strikes one as unsatisfactorily platitudinous if not 
unduly pessimistic. 



War Papers. New York: War Committee, the Chapel of the Com- 
forter, 1917. 

These Papers will form the nucleus of a valuable book on the war. 
To begin with, they show what the Churches may do to make clear the 
moral issues of the war, a great work which is, or ought to be, peculiarly 
theirs. Not only the immoral motives and purposes with which Germany 
began the war, but the profoundly immoral methods by which Germany is 
carrying on the war, are set forth with admirable lucidity ; for each step, 
German authorities are quoted, and accurately quoted, with precise refer- 
ence to chapter and verse. 

We may illustrate both substance and method by quoting a few lines 
of Admiral von Goetzen's conversation with Admiral Dewey, at Manila 
in 1898: 

About fifteen years from now, my country will start her great war. She will 
be in Paris about two months after the commencement of hostilities. Her move 
on Paris will be but a step to her real object — the crushing of England. . . . 
Some months after we finish our work in Europe, we Will take New York, and 
probably Washington, and hold them for some time. We will put your, country 
in its place, with reference to Germany. We do not propose to take any of your 
territory (?), but we do intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from New 
York and other places. The Monroe Doctrine will be taken charge of by us, as 
we will then have to put you in your place, and we will take charge of South 
America, as far as we wish to. . . . Don't forget this, and about fifteen years 
from now remember it, and it will interest you. {Naval and Military Record, 
No. 88, vol. LII, p. 678). 

The war actually began sixteen years after this conversation, the 
exact date being determined, as shown in War Paper No. Ill, by the com- 
pletion of the Kiel Canal, on June 24, 1914; four days later, war against 
Serbia was declared. 

Many Americans, perhaps even many Senators and Congressmen, 
lack accurate and complete knowledge of the facts leading up to the war, 
which are summarized in these papers. Churches and Churchmen could 
do no more valuable work than to aid in circulating the War Papers of the 
Chapel of the Comforter; they can be had in numbers, at cost, for this 
purpose. 



